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THE NEWPORT CHARTER. 

BY ADMIRAL CHADWICK. 

Newport, with the exception of three years, was until 1853 
administered under the town-imeeting system. It had, in 1 784, 
made a trial of a city charter, but it was so unsatisfactory that 
it reverted to .the town meeting three years later. The reason 
of this reversion in March, 1787, as given in Rhode Island 
Schedules for 1786- 1790, is worth quoting. The petition to 
the Legislature complained that since the incorporation, about 
two years since, they had " experienced many Inconveniences 
and Indignities unknown to them before said Incorporation, 
injurious to their Property and civil Liberty and incompatible 
with the Rights of Freemen : That the Choice of the Mayor, 
Aldermen 1 and Common Council is effected by a few leading, 
influential Men, who when chosen, have the Appointment of 
all the City Officers, independent of the Sufferages of the 
People, which they conceive to be a Derogation of those 
Rights and Immunities, which Freemen are indisputably en- 
titled to, and for which so much Blood and Treasure has (sic) 
been exhausted." It reads uncommonly like a complaint of 
to-day. 

The " town meeting " may thus be taken as Newport's form 
of government for two hundred and more years. In 1853, 
when a new trial of a charter was made, the place had about 
12,000 inhabitants, half its present number. That it was still 
not too large for the town-meeting system is shown by the 
fact that Boston remained a town until 1822, at which time it 
had 43,000 population. Brookhne, perhaps the most admir- 
ably administered community in the United States, remains a 
town, although with a population of 25,000, and an electorate 
of about 4,100. 

Newport, with its city government of the usual kind in the 
United State — a mayor, a board of five aldermen and a Coun- 
cil of fifteen members — was no worse off than most other 
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places. The system is simply fundamentally 'bad, and can, 
under our electoral methods, only work towards an oligarchy, 
and this oligarchy, as a rule, made up, to put it mildly, of not 
the best citizens. Our cities have copied the patterns of gov- 
ernment established for the states, i. e., a governor, a lower 
and an upper house; a system excellent for a state in which 
the legislature is a law-making body, but foolish for a town 
in which the chief concern is administration. So far have we 
carried imitation, that the mayor of the pettiest oity now in- 
dulges in his inaugural address, quite after the manner of the 
President of the United States. 

Newport is one of several small places peculiarly condi- 
tioned. It is without manufactures or commerce, and its 
well-being depends entirely upon the fact that a large number 
of wealthy people have adopted it as a summer residence. 
This class pays 63 per cent of the taxes, the total Of which in 
1906 was $573,754.80, on a real estate valuation of $36,001,- 
600, and a personal of $11,811,300, or a total of about $48,- 
000,000. The tax rate was $12.00 the thousand. 

It would be supposed that common sense would lead to the 
nursing of the goodwill of such a valuable element as are our 
summer residents, and this is undoubtedly the attitude of the 
mass of our citizens, but there has not been heretofore the in- 
telligence in the city government itself to recognize this. 
Broadly speaking there has been not so much an antagonistic 
as a careless attitude towards the summer people on the part 
of the government, which, for instance, saw greater advant- 
ages in laying concrete sidewalks (wholly at the city's expense, 
be it said) in the voting districts, than in spending money on 
the upkeep of the roads so necessary for the use of pleasure 
vehicles. 

The result of the general dissatisfaction with this crude 
and unintelligent attitude of the administrative authorities 
was the formation in September, 1905, of a municipal associa- 
tion devoted to bettering municipal conditions which limited its 
membership to those who were willing to support principles 
which may be condensed as follows : the use of the referen- 
dum, by which is meant the right and opportunity of the citi- 
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zens to vote upon all important matters affecting the property 
and welfare of the city ; the careful safeguarding of the city's 
property and franchise rights and the conduct of its busi- 
ness upon business principles; that citizenship involves a re- 
sponsibility that cannot be evaded or ignored without contri- 
buting to the forces of evil ; that by nominations of its own or 
through the endorsement of nominations by others the as- 
sociation will seek to secure the choice of the best men avail- 
able, irrespective of party. 

The municipal election of 1905 did not materially better 
matters, and it was determined by the association to endeavor 
to formulate a new charter which might enable the city to 
work towards something better than what it has been ex- 
periencing. A committee of 27 was named by the associa- 
tion, care being taken to select from both political parties, and 
it may be said that, apart from questions of races (and we 
have many in Newport), that the committee represented every 
phase of our population. 

In the first offgo, the chief idea was to give the mayor 
much greater power; an idea prevalent everywhere in the 
United States and indicative of a weakening of the self-reliance 
so necessary to the continued existence of popular govern- 
ment. A vote in favor of this extension of the mayor's 
power as a fundamental was thus carried at one of the earliest 
meetings. Inquiries were sent officially to various places re- 
questing copies of new charters, and private inquiries were 
also made by members. A letter from the secretary of the 
City Club of New York, in response to one of the latter, 
gave a clue which resulted in the adoption of an entirely 
new course. The secretary said he had heard that Mr. 
Alfred' D. Chandler, of Brookline, Massachusetts, had some 
particular views as to charters. Correspondence with 
Mr. Chandler brought his views developed in a bill which 
he had formulated for presentation to the Massachusetts, 
legislature, but which was never presented. This pro- 
posed bill was the outcome of the apprehension of some 
of the prominent citizens of Brookline that the growth 
of their electorate might tend to make their town meeting un- 
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wieldy. Several tried their hands on proposed charters, but 
Mr. Chandler's draft, clinging to the town-meeting principle, 
proposed what he called a "limited town meeting," of 240 per- 
sons, to be elected by the whole electorate, and to have the 
powers of the full town meeting. It was this principle which 
the Newport committee of the Municipal Association adopted 
and built upon. The resulting charter, in its essentials, is 
broadly as follows : The governing power is vested in a body 
of 195, thirty-nine from each ward, to which is assigned the 
name of Representative Council, which has the powers in gen- 
eral of a town meeting ; the executive, in a mayor and five 
aldermen (one alderman from each ward), elected for one 
year; these, speaking generally, have the powers of selectmen 
of a town. The cause of the choice in Newport of the par- 
ticular number, 195, for the Representative Council, was due 
to the wards being five in number ; to the making the term of 
office three years; and to the renewal of one-third of the 
Council yearly. This number was also regarded as a fair 
mean ; as not too large for oirderly procedure, and large enough 
to be fairly representative of all classes in a place of 25,000 
inhabitants. In a larger town it could very properly be raised 
to as many say as 300, which would not at all be excessive, 
there being many deliberative bodies in the world of such 
numbers. 

It was arranged that in the first election nominations should 
be made of thirteen members for one year, and the same num- 
ber for two' and for three years ; thereafter thirteen new mem- 
bers would be elected each year in each ward. Under the con- 
stitution of the state of Rhode Island, no person is allowed to 
vote in the election of the city council of any city, or upon 
any proposition to impose a tax or for the expenditure of 
money in any town or city, unless he shall within the year 
next preceding have paid a tax assessed upon property valued 
at least at $134. This confines the votes for members of the 
Representative Council toi about 3,800 of the 5,100 of the 
general electorate of the city. The only persons under the law 
voted for by the whole of the electorate are the mayor and 
school board ; the aldermen were placed by the charter under 
those voted for by the tax-paying vote. 
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The election, in order to separate it from party elections, is 
fixed for the first Monday in December; nomination papers 
are filed with the city clerk at least twelve days before this 
date; all candidates 'must give a 'written: acceptance of candi- 
dacy ; thirty signatures at least of tax-paying voters in the ward 
are necessary to nominate for the Representative Council ; one 
hundred of tax-paying voters of the city to nominate for 
aldermen; one hundred of the general electorate to nominate 
for the school committee; and two hundred and fifty of the 
general electorate to nominate for mayor. No one can sign 
the papers of more persons than he is allowed to" vote for. 
Though the aldermen must be residents of the wards for 
which they stand, they are voted for by the whole of the tax- 
paying voters of the city ; the influence of ward feeling which 
so foolishly and unreasonably exists is thus largely eliminated 
in the election. Nothing can appear upon the nomination 
papers except the name, residence and acceptance of the can- 
didate, the office for which nominated, and the names and ad- 
dresses of the nominators. Nothing can appear upon the bal- 
lots except the name of the candidate, his residence, the office 
for which nominated, and such other non-political facts as the 
laws of the state may require. 

The Representative Council meets the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, or at such times as it may adjourn to; it must also meet 
upon the written request of twenity-five members or upon the 
request of the Board of Aldermen; such requests to be filed 
with the city clerk ; it chooses its own. 'chairman ; the city clerk 
is the clerk also of the Council; it determines its own rules 
and judges of the election of its members ; its meetings must 
be with open doors and its records open to public inspection; 
any taxpayer or voter may speak, but unless a member, shall 
not vote at its meetings; no compensation is allowed its 
members. 

The Representative Council at the beginning of the year 
elects a city treasurer, a city clerk, a judge of probate, a pro- 
bate clerk, a collector of taxes, a city solicitor, an assessor of 
taxes, and all such other city officers provided by law or as may 
be necessary and proper. It may delegate to the Board of 
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Aldermen the election of any officers not specially named, or 
by special act required to be elected by the Council; it fixes 
salaries and defines the duties 0'f officers; it may by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members remove an officer for miscon- 
duct or incapacity. 

A very important procedure was taken from the usage 
of Brookline. On the first meeting in January, the chairman 
of the Representative Council appoints a committee of twenty- 
five of the members, five from each ward, to consider the 
budget for the ensuing year, and make report to an adjourned 
meeting. This report must be printed and distributed to all 
tax-paying voters at least seven days before the meeting of 
the Council to consider it. Every one is thus fully informed 
in regard to the proposed expenditure before the subject comes 
to a vote. A vote of the Council in favor of any proposition 
involving the expenditure of ten thousand dollars or more does 
not become operative for seven days; if in this time a petition 
be filed with the city clerk, signed' by at least ten qualified elec- 
tors from each ward, in addition to at least one hundred quali- 
fied electors of the city, the question must be submitted to the 
people. A petition of a hundred qualified electors may also 
oblige the Council to consider a question involving an ex- 
penditure exceeding ten thousand dollars; if this be disap- 
proved by the Council, a referendum to the people may be 
called for by twice the number of petitioners in the preceding 
case. 

The mayor is president and, ex-ofhcio, a member of the 
Board of Aldermen. The mayor may investigate all depart- 
ments and has power to suspend any city official, and bring 
the case before the whole Board of Aldermen. If the board 
sustain the charges, the official is dismissed; if not, he is re- 
stored to duty. The official has ten days, however, in which 
to make appeal to the Representative Council, whose action 
is final. 

The Board of Aldermen form the several committees for 
the administration of the city departments; it reports their 
condition, with recommendations, annually to the Representa- 
tive Council, which report must be published; it also attends 
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the meetings of the Council and gives such information as may 
'be required. The mayor and aldermen' receive salaries to be 
fixed by the Council, but may receive no other compensation 
for services rendered the city; they may not be interested in 
any city contract nor may any of them, stockholders in a cor- 
poration, vote upon a proposition or with reference to a con- 
tract between the city and such corporation. 

It will be seen that the system developed in this charter is 
one of extreme simplicity. It unites all legislative power in 
a single body, and establishes a small committee to' carry the 
authority of this body into effect ; it brings back to the people 
in a very effective degree the authority which has been taken 
from them by political rings and combines; it separates the 
municipal from, state and national elections; it separates the 
power authorizing the spending of money, from, the power 
which expends, thus vastly increasing the difficulty of a vicious 
combine; in the words of the "Explanatory Statement" 
which accompanied the act when brought before the legisla- 
ture, it " is absolutely open to the knowledge of all the peo- 
ple; gives the right to every one to' speak upon any proposi- 
tion; allows no opportunity to stifle any question; makes it 
easy for any one to bring forward any subject for consider- 
ation ; opens the budget to full inspection and discussion by the 
people before it is adopted; in a word, makes the public the 
master it should be in all questions affecting its civic welfare." 
It does all this and effectively, in case the people are equal to 
governing themselves. My own belief is that they are. I 
have a firm 1 faith in the wish and capacity of the mass of men, 
if their hands are free, to do that which is best for their com- 
munity. Were this not so, it is plain that we should always 
be on the retrograde. Our political woes are due to the fact 
that the public will has not free expression in our country to- 
day, in either national, state, or municipal questions. It is the 
oligarchic rule which permeates our system, which is our bane. 
The great problem is to get back to the people; in the New- 
port charter I believe we have done this for Newport, effec- 
tively. 

It is of course vain to hope that partisan politics will all at 
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once, or perhaps ever, wholly be eliminated. The idea of al- 
ways lining up on party lines has became too deeply ingrained 
in the less thoughtful of our electorate throughout the country 
to expect this, and there are sure to be many representatives 
in the council to whom: petty likes and dislikes will be much 
more than the city's welfare. How great the influence of 
such feeling is, was shown in the charter election of December 
4, when, with three exceptions, the representatives of the sum- 
mer residents, our chief taxpayers, failed of election. Our 
electorate is not wise or broad enough to see the unfairness 
of refusing representation to such an interest, and that such 
action practicaly establishes " taxation without representa- 
tion." 

A short comparison! of our Newport charter with its al- 
most antipodal of Galveston, is not inappropriate. This lat- 
ter replaces a government of a mayor and sixteen aldermen 
with one by five commissioners. Three of these were in the 
first offgo appointed by the governor, but a question as to the 
constitutionality of this procedure, on the ground that the 
citizens had no voice in the selection of the officers administer- 
ing their government, being decided adversely, the whole five 
are now elective. With these five rest all the powers of the 
city : the selection of officers, the establishment of ordinances, 
the levying and assessment of taxes, and all administrative 
functions. Thus far the scheme has been very successful; 
this success being one of course due wholly to the character 
of the commissioners. The great question is how long the 
city will be able to elect siidi. It is safe to predict that it will 
end, as all such efforts, if experiences teaches anything, in the 
election of the seeker after power, and the city in the hands of 
its five administrators and governors will be no better off than 
in the hands of its former sixteen. 

I beg to add a few words as to my views of the abstract 
principles of municipal government. It is clear that a muni- 
cipal corporation does not differ in principle from any other 
joint stock company; that the members of this corporation 
are shareholders in a company whose property is chiefly the 
property of those owning property within the municipality. 
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These property-holders contribute to the expenses of the cor- 
poration according to the value of their holding's exactly as 
the stockholders in a railway contribute to its upkeep and 
betterments. In the one case we pay in assessments; in the 
other it is taken from dividends. Being a joint stock corpor- 
ation, it necessarily follows that every stockholder, whether 
resident or not, should have at least one vote, whether man, 
woman, or estate. 

Of a total of about 5,800 Newport taxpayers (residents, 
corporations, banks and estates) only 768 pay taxes of $100 
or more, and but 222 pay $500 or more. This last number, 
or less than four per cent, of the taxpayers, pay 63 per cent, of 
the taxes, or $360,137 of the total $573,755 of the taxes of 
this year. The 768 who pay $100, or more, pay $473,454. 
Of this number, 234 are women, who pay $203,791, or 43%. 
That those who contribute so largely to the expenses of a cor- 
poration should have no voice in naming the committee which 
is to handle its funds, seems to me a monstrous illogicality. 
The question is one in no wise connected with the subject of 
woman suffrage; it is a simple business principle. That it is 
not subversive of our views in general as to the voting of 
women, is shown by the fact that in England they have, as 
taxpayers or heads of households or a business, been able to 
vote in municipal elections since 1869. Such women form 
there about twenty per cent of the whole municipal vote. I 
would thus put it as a plain abstract business right that every 
taxpayer in the municipality, whether resident or not, and ir- 
respective of sex, should have a vote in the affairs of a muni- 
cipal corporation. Our new charter gives women taxpayers 
the right to speak at the meetings of the Representative Coun- 
cil, but I fancy this right will be seldom used. I can see no 
harm in going as far as England has done in this matter, and 
there is certainly justice and right in doing so. 



